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Anp so—I am to write a story — but of what and where? 
Shall it be radiant with the sky of Italy, or eloquent with the 
beau ideal of Greece? Shall it breath odor and languor 
from the orient, or chivalry from the occident? or gaiety 
from France, or vigor from England? No—no—these are 
all too old—too story-like—too obviously picturesque for 
me. No—let me turn to my own land—my own New 
England —the land of bright fires and strong hearts: the 
land of deeds and not of words; the land of fruits, and not 
of flowers —the land often spoken against, yet always re- 
spected,—‘“the latchet of whose shoes the nations of the 
earth are not worthy to unloose.”’ 

Now, from this very heroic apostrophe, you may suppose 
that I have something very heroic to tell. It is merely a lit- 
tle introductory breeze of patriotism, such as occasionally 
brushes over every mind, bearing on its wings the remem- 
brance of all we ever loved or cherished, in the land of our 
early years; and if it should seem to be rhodomontade to 
any people on this side of the mountains, let them only im- 
agine it to be said of “Old Kentuck,” or any other corner of 
the world, in which they happened to be born, and they will 
find it quite rational, and to the point. 

Bat as touching our story, it is time to begin. Did you 


least so you would have thought, if you had been in New-|/ when he had told his last ghost story, and fairly flourished 
bury the week after his arrival. Master James was one of/||himself oat of doors, at the close of a long winter’s evening, 
those whole-hearted, energetic Yankees, who rise in the world |/you might see the hard face of the good man of the house 
as natural as a cork rises in water. He possessed a great|/still phosphorescent with his departing radiance, and hear 
share of that characteristic national trait, so happily denom-|/him exclaim in a parcxysm of admiration, that “ James’ 
inated “cuteness,” which signifies an ability to do every|/talk really did beat‘all—that he was sartinly a most mirac- 
thing without trying, and to know every thing without learn-|| ulous cre’tur! ” 
ing, and to make more use of one’s ignorance than other|| It was wonderfully contrary to the buoyant activity of Mas- 
people do of their knowledge. This quality in James was||ter James’ mind, to keep a school. He had, moreover, so 
mingled with an elasticity of animal spirits, a buoyant cheer-||much of the boy and the rogue in his composition, that he 
fulness of mind, which though found in the New England/|could not be strict with the iniquities of the curly pates under 
character, perhaps, as often as anywhere else, is not ordina-//his charge; and when he saw how determinately every little 
tily regarded as one of its distinguishing traits. heart was boiling over with mischief and motion, he felt in 
As to the personal appearance of our hero, we have not|/his soul more disposed to join in and help them to a regular 
much to say of it—not half so much as the girls in New-|/frolic, than to lay justice to the line, as was meet. This 
bury found necessary to remark, the first Sabbath that he/|| would have made a sad case, had it not been that the activity 
shone out in the meeting-house. There was a saucy frank-||of the master’s mind communicated itself to his charge, just 
ness of countenance, a knowing roguery of eye, a joviality|/as the reaction of one brisk little spring will fill a manufac- 
and prankishness of demeanor, that was wonderfully capti-||tory with motion; so that there was more of impulse towards 
vating, especially to the ladies. study in the golden good-natured days of James Benton, 
It is true that Master James had an uncommonly comfort-||than in the time of all that went before or came after him. 
able opinion of himself, a full faith that there was nothing|} But when “school was out,” James’ spirits foamed over 
in creation that he could not learn, and could not do; and/|{as naturally as a tumbler of soda water, and he could jump 
this faith was maintained with an abounding and triumph-//over benches, and burst out of doors, with as much raptnre 
ant joyfulness, that fairly carried your sympathies along|{as the veriest little elf in his company. Then you might 
with him, and made you feel quite as: much delighted with||have seen him stepping homeward, with a most felicitous 
his qualifications and prospects as he felt-himself. There|/expression of countenance, occasionally reaching his hand 
are two kinds of self-sufficiency —one is amusing, the other|/through the fence for a bunch of currents, or over it after a 
is provoking. His was the amusing kind. It seemed inj|sun-flower, or bursting into some back yard to help an old 


ever see the little village of Newbury, in Connecticut? I)/truth to be only the buoyancy and overflow of a vivacious||lady empty her wash tub, or stopping to pay his devoirs to 
dare say you never did; for it was just one of those out-of | mind, delighted with everything that is delightfal, in himself||aunt this, or saisttess that — for James well knew the impor- 


the-way places where nobody ever came uniess they 
on purpose—a green little hollow — wedged like a bir 
nest between half a dozen high hills that kept off the wind, 
and kept out foreigners; so that the little place was as 
strictly “sui generis” as if there was not another in the 
world. The inhabitants were all of that respectable old 
standfast family who make it a point to be born, bred, mar- 
ried, die, and be buried, all in the self-same spot. There 
were just so many houses, and just so many people lived in 
them ; and nobody seemed to be sick or to die either —at 
least while I was there. The natives grew old till they could 
not grow older, and then they stood still, and Jasted from 
generation to generation. There was too an unchangeabil- 
ity about all the externals of Newbury. Here was a red 
house and there was a brown house, and across the way was 
a yellow house ; and there was a straggling rail fence or a 
tribe of mullen stalks between. ‘The parson lived here, and 
Squire Moses lived there, and Deacon Hart lived under the 
hill, and Messrs. Nadab and Abihu Peters lived by the cross 
roads, and the old “ widder” Smith lived by the meeting- 
house, and Ebenezer Camp kept a shoemaker’s shop on one 
side, and Patience Mosely kept a milliner’s shop in front : | 
and then there was old Comfort Scran who kept store for 
the whole town, and sold axe-heads, brass thimbles, ball 
liquorice, fancy handkerchiefs, and every thing else you can 
think of. Here too was the general post-office, where you 
might see letters marvellously folded, directed wrong side 
upward, stamped with a thimble, and superscribed to some 
of the Dollys, or Pollys, or Peters, or Moseses, aforenamed, 
or not named. For the rest, as to manners, morals, arts and 
sciences, the people in Newbury always went to their parties 
at three o’clock in the afternoon, and came home before 
dark, always stopped all work the minute the sun went down 
on Saturday night, always went to meeting on Sunday, had 
a school-house with all the ordinary inconveniences, were in 
neighborly charity with each other, read their Bibles, feared 
their God, and were content with such things as they had — 
the best philosophy, after all. Such was the place into 
which master James Benton made an irruption in the year 
eighteen hundred and no matter what. Now this James is 
to be pur hero: and he is just the hero for a sensation ; at 






others. He was always reddy to°imagnily his own praise, 
but quite as ready to exalt his neighbor, if the channel of 


discourse ran that way. His own perfections being more 
completely within his knowledge, he rejoiced in them more 
constantly ; but if those of any one else came within the 
same range, he was quite as much astonished and edified as 
if they had been his own. 

Master James, at the time of his transit to the town of 
Newbury, was only eighteen years of age; so that it was 


tance of the powers that be, and always kept the sunny side 
of the old ladies. 

We shall not answer for James’ general flirtations, which 
were sundry and manifold ; for he had just the kindly heart 
that fell in love with every thing in feminine shape that came 
in his way, and if he had not been blessed with an equal 
faculty of falling out again, we do not know what ever would 
have become of him. But at length he came into an abiding 
captivity, and it is quite time that he should ; for having de- 


difficult to say which predominated in him most, the boy or||voted this much space to the illustration of our hero, it is fit 


the man. The belief that he could, and the determination 
that he would, be something in the world, had caused him to 
abandon his home, and with all his worldly effects tied in a 
blue cotton pocket handkerchief, to proceed to seek his for- 
tune in Newbury. And never did a stranger in a Yankee 
village rise to promotion with more unparalleled rapidity, or 
boast a greater plurality of employment. He figured asa 
schoolmaster all the week, and as chorister on Sundays, and 





we should do something in behalf of our heroine ; and there- 
fore we must beg the reader’s attention while we draw a 
diagram or two, that will assist him in gaining a right idea 
of her. 

Do you see yonder brown house, with its broad roof sloping 
almost to the ground on one side, and a great unsupported 
sun-bonnet of a piazza shooting out over the front door? 
You must often have noticed it; you have seen its tall well- 


taught singing and reading in the evenings, besides studying|/sweep, relieved against the clear evening sky, or observed 


Latin and Greek — nobody knew when — with the minister ; 


the feather-feds and bolsters, lounging out of its chamber 


thus fitting for college, while he seemed to be doing every|| windows on a still summer morning ; you recollect its gate 


thing else in the world besides. 


jthat swang with a chain and a great stone ; its pantry win 


James understood every art and craft of popniarity, and||dow, latticed with little brown slabs, and looking out upon a 


made himself mightily at home in all the chimney corners 
of the region round about; knew the geography of every 
one’s cider barrel and apple bin —helping himself and every 


forest of bean-poles. You remember the zephyrs that used 
to play among its pea-brush, and shake the long tassels of its 


corn patch, and how vainly any zephyr might essay to per- 


one else, with all bountifulness — rejoicing in the things of|/form similar flirtations with the considerate cabbages, that 


this life, devouring the old ladies’ dough-nuts and pumpkin 
pies, with a most flattering appetite, and appearing equally 
to relish every body and every thing that came in his way. 
The degree and versatility of his acquirements were truly 
wonderful. He knew all about arithmetic and history ; and 
all about catching squirrels and planting corn; made poetry 
and hoe-handles with equal celerity ; wound yarn and took out 
grease spots for the old Jadies,and made nosegays and knick- 


were solemnly vegetating near by. Then there was the 
whole neighborhood of purple-leaved beets, and feathery car- 
rots and parsnips; there were the billows of gooseberry 
bushes rolled up by the fence, interspersed with rows of 


quince trees, and far off in one corner, was one little patch - 


penuriously devoted to ornament, which flamed with mari- 
golds, poppies, snappers, and four-o’-clocks. Then there was 


a little box by itself with one rose geranium in it, which 


nacks for young ones; caught trout Saturday afternoons, and||seemed to look around the garden as much like a stranger 
discussed doctrines on Sundays, with equal adroitness and|jas a French dancing-master in a Yankee meeting-house. 


In short, Mr. James moved on through the place 


— — “* victorious, 
Happy and glorious,”’ 


welcomed and privileged by every body in every place ; and 


effect. 


on 


That is the dwelling of uncle Timothy Griswold. Uncle 
Tim, as he was commonly called, had a character that a 
painter would sketch for its lights and contrasts, rather than 
its symmetry. He was a chesnut burr, abounding with 





| 
| 
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a  —————____} 
of Uncle Tim. On the contrary, when report was made to 


briars without, and with substantial goodness within. He||as might be discerned by his often finding occasion to re- 
had the strong grained practical sense, the calculating worldly || mark that he “ didn’t see why the boys need to be all the time 
wisdom, of his class of people in New England; he had too}|a’ comin’ to see Grace — after all.” About all matters and 






some dried orange peel, or a stock of fennel, to give to the 


a kindly heart, but the whole strata of his character was 
crossed by a vein of surly petulance, that half way between 
joke and earnest, colored every thing that he said and did. 

If you asked a favor of Uncle Tim, he generally kept you 
arguing half an hour, to prove that you really needed it, and 
to tell you that he could not all the while be troubled with 
helping one body or another, all which time you might ob- 
serve him regularly making his preparations to grant your 
request, and see by an odd glimmer of his eye that he was 
preparing to let you hear the “conclusion of the whole mat- 
ter,” which was, “ Well — well—I guess—lI’ll go on the 
hull —1 ’spose I must at least”? —so off he would go and 
work while the day lasted, and then wind up with a farewell 
exhortation “not to be a’ calling’ on your neighbors when 
you could get along without.” If any of Uncle Tim’s neigh- 
bors were in any trouble, he was always at hand to tell 
them “that they shouldn’t a’ done so,” that “it was strange 
they couldn’t had more sense,” and then to close his exhor- 
tations by laboring more diligently than any, to bring them 
out of their difficulties, groaning in spirit meanwhile that 
folks would make people so much trouble. 

“Uncle Tim, father wants to know if you will lend him 
your hoe to-day?” said a little boy, making his way across 
a corn-field. 

‘Why don’t your father use his own hoe?” 

“Our’n is broke.” 

“ Broke ?—- how came it broke ?” 

“T broke it yesterday, trying to hit a squirrel.” 

“What business had you to be hittin’ squirrels with a 
hoe? say?” 

“ But father wants to borrow yours.” 
“Why don’t he have that mended ? 
have every body usin’ a body’s things.” 

“ Well, I can borrow one somewhere else, I suppose,” says 
the suppliant. After the boy has stumbled across ‘the plough- 
ed ground, and is fairly over the fence, Uncle Tim calls — 

“ Hailo, there, you little rascal! what you goin’ off with- 
out the hoe for?” 

“{ didn’t know as you meant to lend it.” 

“T didn’t say I wouldn’t, did 1? Here; come and take 
it —stay —I’ll bring it, and do you tell your father not to be 
a lettin’ you hunt squirrels with his hoes next time.” 

Uncle Tim’s household consisted of Aunt Sally his wife, 
and an only son and daughter ; the former, at the time our 
story begins, was at a neighboring literary institution. Aunt 
Sally was precisely as clever, as easy to be entreated, and 
kindly in externals, as her helpmate was the reverse. She 
was one of those respectable pleasant old ladies, whom you 
might often have met on the way tochurch on a Sunday, 
equipped with a great fan, and a psalm-book, and carrying 


It’s a great pester to 


children if they were sleepy in meeting. 

She was as cheerful and domestic as the tea-kettle that 
sung by her kitchen fire, and slipped along among Uncle 
Tim’s angles and peculiarities as if there never was anything 
the matter in the world; and the same mantle of sunshine 
seemed to have fallen on Miss Grace, her only daughter. 

Pretty in her person, and pleasant in her ways, endowed 
with native self-possession and address, lively and chatty, 
having a mind and will of her own, yet good humored withal, 
Miss Grace was a universal favorite. It would have puzzled 
a city lady to understand how Grace, who was never out of 
Newbury in her life, knew the way to speak and act, and 
behave, on all occasions, exactly as if she had been taught 
how. She was just one of those wild flowers which you 
sometimes may see waving its little head in the woods, and 
looking so civilized and garden-like, that you wonder if it 
really did come up and grow there by nature. She was an 
adept in all household concetns, and there was something 
amazingly pretty in her energetic way of bustling about, anu 
“ putting things to rights.” Like most Yankee damsels, she 
had a longing after the tree of knowledge, and having ex- 
hausted the literary fountains of a district school, she fell tw 
reading whatsoever came in her way. True, she had bu: 
little toread; but what she perused, she had her own thoughts 
upon ; so that a person of information, in talking with her 
would feel a constant wondering pleasure to find that she 
had so much more to say of this, and that, and the other 
thing, than he expected. 

Uncle Tim, like every one else, felt the magical bright- 
ness of his daughter; and was delighted with her praises, 


















things at home, she generally had her own way, while Uncle 
Tim would scold and give up, with a regular good grace 
that was quite creditable. 

Father,” says Grace, “I want to have a party next week.” 

‘You sha’n’t go to havin’ your parties, Grace. I always 
ihave to eat bits and ends a fortnight after you have one, and 
[ won’t have it so.” And so Uncle Tim walked out, and 
Aunt Sally and Miss Grace proceeded to make the cake and 
pies for the party. 

When Uncle Tim came home, he saw a long array of pies 
and rows of cakes on the kitchen table. 

“ Grace — Grace —Grace, I say! What is all this here 
flummery for?” 

“ Why, it is to eat, father,” said Grace, with a good na- 
tured look of consciousness. 

Uncle Tim tried his best to look sour; but his visage be- 
gan to wax comical as he looked at his merry daughter, so 
he said nothing, but quietly sat down to his dinner. 

“ Father,” said Grace, after dinner, ‘we shall want two 
more candlesticks next week.” 

‘* Why, can’t you have your party with what you’ve got ?” 

“No, father, we want two more.” 

“T can’t afford it Grace—there’s no sort of use on’t — 
and you sha’n’t have any.” 

‘‘ Oh, father, now do,” said Grace. 

‘‘ ] won’t neither,”’ said Uncle Tim, as he sallied out of the 
house, and took the road to Comfort Scran’s store. 

In half an hour he returned again, and fumbling in his 
pocket, and drawing forth a candlestick, levelled it at Grace. 

“ There’s your candlestick.” 

« But, father, I said I wanted two.” 

“Why! can’t you make one do?” 

‘‘ No, I can’t —I must have two.” 

“ Well, then —there’s t’other — and here’s a fol-de-roll for 
you to tie round your neck.”’ So saying he bolted for the 
door, and took himself off with all speed. It was much after 
this fashion that matters commonly went on in the brown 
house. 

But having tarried long on the way, we must proceed with 
our main story. 

James thought Miss Grace was a glorious girl, and as tp 
what Miss Grace thought of Master James, perhaps it would 
not have been developed, had she not been called to stand 
on the defensive for him, with Uncle Tim. For from the 
time that the whole village of Newbury began to be wholly 
given unto the praise of Master James, Uncle Tim set his 
face as a flint against him, from the laudable fear of follow- 
ing the multitude. He therefore made conscience of stoutly 
gainsaying every thing that was said in his favor, which, as 
James was in high favor with Aunt Sally, he had frequent 
opportunities to do. 

So when Miss Grace perceived that Uncle Tim did not 
like our hero as much as he ought to do, she of course was 
bound to like him well enough to make up for it. Certain 
it is, that they were remarkably happy in finding opportuni- 
ties of being acquainted —that James waited on her from 
singing-school, that he volunteered making a new box for! 
her geranium on an improved plan, and above all that he 
was remarkably particular in his attentions to Aunt Sally, a 
stroke of policy, which showed that James had a natural 
genius for this sort of matters. Even when emerging from 
the meeting-house, in full glory, with a flute and psalm-book 
under his arm, he would stop to ask hér how she did, and if 
it was cold weather, he would carry her foot-stove all the 
way hume from meeting, discoursing upon the sermon and 
other useful matters, as Aunt Sally observed, “in the pleas- 
antest, prettiest way that ye ever see.” This flute was one 
of the crying sins of James in the eyes of Uncle Tim ; James 
was particularly fond of it, because he had learned to play 
on it by intuition, and on the decease of the old pitchpipe. 
which was slain by a fall from the gallery, he took the liberty 
‘0 introduce the flute in its place. For this and other sins. 
ind for the reasons above named, Uncle Tim’s countenance 
was not towards James, neither could he be moved to him 
ward by any manner of means. 

To all Aunt Sally’s good words and kind speeches, he had 
only to say that “ he didn’t like him — that he hated to see 
him a’ manifesting and glorifying there in the front gallery 
Sundays, and a’ acling every where, as if he was master of 
all— he didn’t like it, and he wouldn’t.” But our hero was 
no whit cast down or discomfitted by the malcontent aspeci 











































him of divers of his hard speeches, he only shrugged his 
shoulders, with a vastly satisfied air, and remarked that he 
knew a thing or two, for all that.” 

“ Why, James,” said his companion and chief counsellor, 
“do you think Grace likes you?” 

“ Most surely,” said our hero, with a comfortable appear- 
ance of certainty. 

‘But you can’t get her, James, if Uncle Tim is cross 
about it.” 

“Fudge! 
to try.” 

« Well, then, Jim, you'll have to give up that ’are flute of 
yours, I tell ye now.” 

*¢ Faw, sol, law; I’ll make him like me and my flute too.’ 

** Why, how’ll ye do it?” 

“Oh, Il work it,’’ said our hero. 

“ Well, Jim, I tell you now, you don’t know Uncle Tim, if 
you say so—for he’s jist the settest crittur in his way that 
ever ye see.” 

“J do know Uncle Tim, tho’, better than most folks — he’s 
no more cross than ] am, and as to his being set, you’ve noth- 
ing to do but make him think he’s in his own way when he’s 
in yours — that’s all.” 

“ Well,” said the other, “ but ye see I don’t believe it.” 

“ And I’ll bet you a gray squirrel, that 1’ll go there this 
very evening, and get him to like me and my flate both,” 
said James. 

Accordingly the late sunshine of that afternoon shone full 
on the yellow buttons of James, as he proceeded to the place 
of conflict. It was a bright, beautiful evening. A thunder 
storm had just cleared away, and the silver clouds lay rolled 
up in masses around the setting sun; the rain drops were 
sparkling and winking to each other over the ends of the 
leaves, and all the blue birds and robins, breaking forth into 
song, made the little green valley as merry as a musical box. 

James’ soul was always overflowing with that kind of 
poetry which consists in feeling unspeakably happy ; and it 
is not to be wondered at, considering where he was going, 
that he should feel in a double ecstacy on the present occa- 
sion. He stepped gaily along, occasionally springing ‘over 
a fence to the right, to see whether the rain had swollen the 
trout brook, or to the left, to notice the ripening of Mr. Some- 
’s water-melons — for James always had an eye on al) 
his neighbors’ matters, as well as his own. 

In this way he proceeded, till he arrived at the picket fence 
that marked the commencement of Uncle Tim's ground. 
Here he stopped to consider. Just then, four or five sheep 
walked up and began also to consider a loose picket, which 
was hanging just ready to drop off—and James began to 
look at the sheep. “ Well, mister,” said he, as he observed 


I can make Uncle Tim like me, if I’ve a mind 


|the leader judiciously drawing himself through the gap— 


“in with you — just what I wanted’? —and having waited a 
moment to ascertain that all the company were likely to fol- 
low, he ran with all haste towards the house, and swinging 
open the gate, pressed all breathless to the door. 

“Uncle Tim, there’s four or five sheep in your garden.” 

Uncle Tim dropped his whetstone and scythe. 

“T’ll drive em out, sha’n’t I?” said our hero, and with that 
he ran down the garden alley, and made a furious descent 
on the enemy, bestirring himself, as Bunyan says, “lustily 
and with good courage,’’ till every sheep had skipped out 
much quicker than he skipped in, and then springing over 
the fence he seized a great stone and nailed on the picket so 
effectually, that no sheep could possibly encourage the hope 
of getting in again. This was all the work of a minute; 
and he was back again, but so exceedingly out of breath, 
that it was necessary for him to stopa moment and rest him- 
self. Uncle Tim looked ungraciously satisfied. 

“ What under the canopy set you to scampering so,” said 
he; “I could a’ driv’ out them critturs myself! ”’ 

“If you’re at all particular about driving ’em out yourself, 
I can let ’em in again,” said James, 

Uncle Tim looked at him with an odd sort of twinkle in 
the corner of his eye. 

“*Spose I must ask you to walk in,” said he. 

“ Much obliged,” said James, “ but Iam ina great hurry.” 
So saying, he started in a very business-like fashion toward 
the gate. 

** You'd better jest stop a minute.” 

*‘Can’t stay a minute.” 

‘«] don’t see what possesses you to be all the while in such 
a hurry ; a body would think you had all creaticn on your 
shoulders!” 
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“ Just my situation, Uncle Tim,” said James, swinging 
open the gate. : 

“ Well, at any rate, have a drink of cider, can’t ye?’ said 
Uncle Tim, who was now quite engaged to have his own 
way in the case. 

James found it convenient to accept this invitation, and 
Uncle Tim was twice as good natured as if he had staid in 


the first of the matter. # 
Concluded in our next. 


PAiscellantes. 


A FEATHERED POLITICIAN. 

An old maiden lady, who was a most determined espouser 
of the cause of the Pretender, happened to be possessed of a 
beautiful canary bird, whose vocal powers were the annoy- 
ance of one half of the neighborhood, and the admiration of 
the other. Lord Peterborough was very solicitous to procure 
this bird, as a present to a favorite female, who had set her 
heart on being mistress of this little musical wonder. Nei- 
ther his lordship’s entreaties, nor his bribes, could prevail ; 
but so able a negotiator was not to be easily foiled. He took 
an opportunity of changing the bird, and of substituting 
another in its cage, during some lucky moment when its 
vigilant protectress was off her guard. The changeling was 
precisely like the original, except in that particular respect 
which alone constituted its value ; it was a perfect mute, and 
had more taste for seeds than songs. 

Immediately after this manceuvre, that battle which utterly 
ruined the hopes of the Pretender took place. A decent in- 
terval had elapsed, when his lordship summoned up reso- 
lution to call again on the old lady ; in order to smother all 
suspicion of the trick he had played upon her, he was about| 
to affect a great anxiety for the possession of the bird; she 
saved him all trouble on that score, by anticipating, as she, 
thought, his errand, exclaiming, ; 

“Oho, my lord, then you are come again, I presume, to) 
coax me out of my dear little idol ; but it is all in vain, he 
is now dearer to me than ever, I would not part with him for; 
his cage full of gold: Would you believe it, my lord? — from| 
the-moment that his gracious sovereign was defeated, the) 
sweet little fellow has not uttered a single note!” 








THE TEETH. I 

Arrtention to the cleansing of the teeth cannot be incul-! 
cated in the young at too early an age. The neglect of brush- 
ing and washing the teeth is invariably attended with both’ 
disease and decay, which by timely and daily ablutions might) 
have been avoided altogether. Those who have grown up) 
in the omission of this salubrious habit, should lose not an| 
instant in availing themselves of a practice so essential to gen-| 
eral health and cleanliness. The extremes of heat and cold, 
are injurious to the teeth — therefore, the water with which) 
the teeth are cleansed should be what is termed lukewarts; 
















































marked, that the water is very scarce, both at Nazareth and 
in the environs. The road leading thither, bordered with 
nopals and fruit trees, forms a charming walk, which the 
prospect of the neighboring hills and the fields, covered with 
corn, renders still more picturesque. The water of this well, 
increased by that of another spring, constantly overflows, 
and runs into a spacious reservoir, constructed a hundred 
paces further off, called Mary’s fountain: it is thither most 
of the inhabitants goto fetch it. Unfortunately, it is not very 
abundant, and a week seldom passes but the eagerness of 
the throng occasions quarrels and broken pitchers. The 
pitchers are enormous earthen vessels, of disproportionate 
height. 

The women of Nazareth carry them on their heads ; and 
under this heavy load, sometimes having also a child in 
their arms, they walk with a lightness that is astonishing. 
Father Perpetus was with me, a few days since, at the foun- 
tain. He wished, out of devotion, to drink of its water, and 
asked a woman for some, who readily gratified him. J drank 
in my tarn, and I thought it right to express my thanks by 
offering this woman a piece of money. She peremptorily | 
refused, and appeared offended, to judge from the significant 
gestures which she addressed to her neighbors. I was the 
more surprised, as it was the first time I had met with a re- 
fusal from an Arab. At first I admired her behavior, and 
remarked its delicacy to the good father, not doubting that 
she had complained because I could think her capable of 
taking payment for a draught of water. As, however, she 
continued to grumble, and, after all, the politeness with 
which I had made my offer seemed to furnish a good excuse, 
I determined to ascertain what it was that caused her to talk 
in such an animated tone. We called an interpreter, and 
soon learned that she imagined I had offered her my piece 
as the price of her pitcher, which she valued at a great deal 
more. When she was informed that my intention merely 
was to give her a bdakskisch, her anger was changed into 
thanks. — Geramb’s Pilgrimage. 


| 
| 








THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN THE BAST INDIES. 

Tuts empire, which has within a single century risen from 
the humble rank of a trading factory to an imperium of more 
than 100,000,000 of inhabitants, with an equal number 
(100,000,000) who, though under their own princes, still obey 
British power, extends ovef 1,250,000 Engfish square 
miles of the most fertile part of the surface of the earth, (from 
8 degrees latitude to 35 degrees, and from 68 degrees longi- 
tude to 92 degrees,) and consequently contains a polar alti- 
tude the same as Messina to Turnea, and a-breadth as from 
Lisbon to Smolensk ; which shows that it cannot be com- 
pared to any thing in Europe, either as to size or population, 
any more than in difference of climate and renpemene; <1 
but that it must be compared with Europe itself. This em-| 
pire has, within its boundaries, the Gauts and Himmaleh 
Mountains, always covered with ice, which rise, the former 





lliar trades. 


TO ##keee*, 
I cove thee not for that dark eye, 
Nor for those ringlets flowing, 
But for thy heart I fondly sigh, 
With truth and virtue glowing. 


For charms in beauty ne’er we find, 
Which time won’t quickly sever ; 

But thy best charms are charms of mind, 
For those I’!l love thee ever. 


Pin-Maxine.— A workman not educated in this business, 
could scarce perhaps with his utmost exertion make one pin 
in a day, and certainly could not make twenty. But the 
way in which this business is now carried on, not only the 
whole work is a peculiar trade, but it is divided into a num- 
ber of branches, of which the greater part are likewise pecu- 
One man draws out the wire ; another straight- 
ens it; a third cuts it; a fourth points it; a fifth grinds it 
at the top for receiving the head. To make the head requires 
two or three distinct operations ; to put it on is a peculiar 
business ; to whiten the pins is another. It is even a trade 
of itself to put them into the paper; and the important busi- 
ness of making a pin is, in this manner, divided into about 
eighteen distinct hands ; though in others the same man will 
sometimes perform two or three of them. I have seen a 
small manufactory of this kind, where ten men only were 
employed, and where some of them consequently performed 
two or three distinct operations. But though they were very 
poor, and therefore but indifferently accommodated with the 
necessary machinery, they could, when they exerted them- 
selves, make among them about twelve pounds of pins in a 
day. ‘There are in a pound upwards of 4000 pins of a mid- 
dling size. These ten person, therefore, could make among 
them upwards of 48,000 pins ina day. Each person, there- 
fore, making a tenth part of 48,000 pins, might be considered 
as making 4,800 pins in a day.— Dr. Adam Smith. 


THE WITHERED LEAF. 
On! mark the withered leaves that fall 
In silence on the ground ; 
Upon the human heart they call, 
And preach without a sound. 
They say, “‘ so passes man’s brief year! 
To-day his green leaves wave ; 
‘To-morrow, changed by time, and sere, 
“He Grops into the grave.” 
Let wisdom be our sole concern, 
Since life’s green days how brief! 
And faith and heavenly hope shall learn ‘ 
A lesson from the leaf. 


ANeEcbDOTE OF THE REBELLION IN 1745.—In their flight they 
took one prisoner in a very singular manner. Mr. Mac. 
donald, a major of one of the Macdonald regiments, having 
dismounted an English officer, took possession of his horse, 
which was very beautiful, and immediately mounted it. 


They should be well but gently brushed, both night and} 12,000, the latter 27,000 feet above the level of the sea; itis|}When the English cavalry fled, the horse ran off with the 


morning; the brush should be neither extremely hard nor} 





intersected by rivers, each of which, like the Indus, Jumna, 


unfortunate Mr. Macdonald, notwithstanding all his efforts 


extremely soft, but should possess a medium quality. Should|| Sutledge, Ganges, and Burrampooter, offers a navigation of|/to restrain him, nor did it stop till it was at the head of the 


the gums bleed slightly during the operation, it will produce’ 
a salutary effect. The most effectual, and indeed the only, | 
means of keeping the teeth and gums in a firm and healthy, 
State, is by using the brush daily. Those who possess good. 
teeth, should be careful to preserve them. When they are. 
in good order, and free from tartar, the use of a soft brush 
once a day, with a little dentrifice occasionally, will be quite 
sufficient to keep them so; and with this the owner should; 
rest satisfied. With respect to tooth-powder, which has af- 
forded to quackery and imposture a spacious field for their, 
operations, whereon the credulity of mankind has enabled| 
them for years to reap a golden harvest, it is obvious to all] 
who give themselves the trouble to think, that the sisepter the! 
ingredients of its composition, the more beneficial it is likely 
to prove. I know of none better or more wholesome, either! 
for cleansing the téeth or strengthening the gums, than cuttle-) 
fish, prepared chalk, and orris-root, commingled together in| 
equal quantities, which any one may procure separately from| 
any respectable chemist, and mix himself. — Hunter. 


MARY’S WELL AT NAZARETH. 

A quarter of a league distant, is a well called Mary’s. 
It is now enclosed in the church of the schismatic Greeks, 
who have erected an altar close to it. Tradition relates, that 
Mary was accustomed to go thither for what water she 
wanted, and, to convince one’s self that this must have been 
the case, it is sufficient to consider, as I have already re- 











oner in the power of the British. 


his ‘Lectures to Young Men,” says: “ Perhaps I ought to 


consider the yearly contents of one good newspaper as more 


not less than 1,200 English miles, and the two last mentioned, 
during certain months, pour into the Bay of Bengal a mass 
of water containing more than 1,000,000,000 cubic feet in 
onehour. It has for its defence a standing army excellently 
disciplined, and considerably greater than that of Austria —| 
and a revenue balf as large again as that of Russia. With- 
in its boundaries there are towns, which, like Calcutta,-have 
a population of a million; others, which, like Agra, mechani 
Luckno, and Poona, reckon from 300,000 to 500,000 inhabi-/! 
tants ; and others again — Madras and Bombay, which carry 
on a trade greater than that of Ancient Carthage, Venice, or 
Genoa, during their most flourishing periods. It has kings 
as vassals, with a greater number of subjects than Naples ; 





of dynasties older than the Bourbons; and the emperor in 


Hindostan, the descendant of Tamerlane, (Thimur Khan,) 
the great Mogul, still sits on his golden throne, in Delhi, sur-} 
rounded by all the grandeur of the East, himself only @ pris- 


Vatve or a Goon Newsparer — The Rev. Mr. Burnap, in 


beg pardon of the shade of Herodotus when I avow, that I 





valuable than all he ever wrote.” His reason for this high 


compliment to the press is, that the history of one’s own 
times, to be found in the journals of the day, is more impor- 
tant to him than the history of past ages. 


regiment, of which, apparently, its master was the com- 
mandeér. The melancholy, and at the same time ludicrous 
figure, which poor Macdonald cut, when he thus saw him- 
self the victim of his ambition io possess a fine horse, which 
cost him his life upon the scaffold, may be easily conceived. 
Se > 

Repartee or A Youna Prince. — Hunting one day with 
his governor, he complained he was cold. “Give me,” says 
he, “my cloak.” ‘ My prince,” replied the governor, “ per- 
sons of your rank must not express themselves in the first 
person, like the inferior class of people, but inthe plural, 
when it is relative to themselves ; for this reason, you should 
have said, Give us our cloak.” Some time aftér, the prince 
was seized with a violent tooth-ache, of which he complained ; 
but remembering well his lesson, cried out, “Ah! our teeth! 
our teeth!’’ To which the governor observed, his did not in 
the least suffer. ‘So I perceive,” replied the prince, much 
out of humor, “that the cloak is for us both, but the pain for 
me alone.” 


Exrraorpinary DisposaL oF A Larce Fortung.— The 
other day an old man named Heatly, residing at Brindle 
in this county, died worth, they say, upwards of £200,000, 
and all this enormous mass of wealth he has bequeathed to 
his confessor !—leaving to his relations, two neices, some 
paltry £200 or £300 a year between them ; and this they are 
to forfeit, if they dispute the will. — Lancaster (Eng.) Gaz. 
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HAelect Poetry. 


[ The following beautiful song, copied from the * Token,”’ is full of the 
spirit of poetry. The writer is the son of Natuanier Greene, Esq., 
our popular Postmaster. Our readers will perceive a marked similar- 
ity in the song to the effusions of our worthy correspondent, the Cor- 


poral Tinkelpo.] 








SONG OF ESPOUSAL. 


BY LIEUT. WM. B. GREENE, Us. 8. A; 








O, pricnt is the glance froin a lady’s eye, 

And soft is the tint on her rosy cheek, 
And sweet are the tones of love’s minstrelsy, 

When the hopes of the bard in his numbers speak ; 
But dearer, far dearer, art thou, my bride, 

Than the throbbings of love or the measures of hope ; 
Far brighter thy flash than the glances of pride ; 

Thy language more melting than bard ever spoke. 


Then hail to my swoxp! to my own fair bride! 
To my first, to my last, to my only love! 

In the darkness of death shalt thou dwell by my side, 
O my first and my only love! 


When the banner shall droop on the broken lance, 
And the heart shall beat low to the fleeting breath, 
Our loves shali be sung, with a wild-measured dance, 
Where havoc keeps time to the harpings of death. 

The couch of our bridal shall be the damp ground, 
W ith the blue cannon-smoke for a canopy spread, 
While the drum with the bugle shall mingle its sound 
For a wild serenade to the fair one I wed. 
Then hail to my sworpv! to my own fair bride! 
To my first, to my last, to my only love! 
In the darkness of death shalt thou dwell by my side, 
O my first and my only love! 
Fort Russell, East Florida, Feb. 9, 1840. 





——« eetovical Rwctvents, 





CONSPIRACY OF THE PAZZI. 
In the history of Italy, the Medici occupy a distinguished 


place. From simple merchants they rose to the highest of- 


fices of the Florentine republic, which were successively 
filled by Cosmo, Piero and Lorenzo, who were eminently dis- 
tinguished for their zeal in the promotion of science, literature 
and the arts. Cosmo died in 1464, and was succeeded in his 


wealth and influence by his son Piero, who fell a victim to 
various infirmities in 1469, leaving two sons, Lorenzo, after- 


wards called the Magnificent, and Giuliano. Lorenzo, who 
filled the chief station in the republic, having excluded from 
office all those whose rivalry he feared, but especially the 
Pazzi, one of the most powerful families in the State, a con- 
spiracy was entered into under the auspices of Sixtus the 
IVth, who then filled the papal throne, to assassinate Lorenzo 
and his brother Giuliano. The chief conspirators were Fran- 
cesco Pazzi arid Salviati, archbishop of Pisa, and the place 


‘ appointed for the murder was the cathedral church of Flor- 


ence, during the celebration of high mass, and at the mo- 
ment of the elevation of the host. Of this conspiracy we 
have the following account by an English historian. 

The design of the conspirators was to assassinate both the 
brothers, Lorenzo and Giuliano, at the same instant, for the 
murder of one would otherwise only have the effect of putting 
the other on his guard. The Pope therefore wrote to the 
Cardinal Riario, nephew of Count Girolamo, a youth of 
eighteen years of age, whom he had just admitted into the 
sacred college, and who was then studying at the University 
of Pisa, to desire him to obey whatever directions he should 
receive from the Archbishop of Pisa; and Salviati accord- 
ingly carried him to a seat of the Pazzi, near Florence. The 
conspirators knew that the new Cardinal must be welcomed 
with public entertainments, at which they hoped that the 
Medici might be found together, and despatched while un. 
suspicious of danger. Jacopo de’ Pazzi gave a fete, to which 
both the brothers were accordingly invited. Lorenzo, however, 
alone came, for Giuliano was indisposed. But Lorenzo, as 
had been foreseen, made sumptuous preparations to receive 
the Cardinal at his villa at Fiesole; and there the conspi- 
rators fully resolved to execute their purpose. The enter- 
tainment took place, but still Giuliano was absent ; and the 
Pazzi, thus again disappointed, and despairing of securing 
the presence of the younger Medici, at a second festival to be 
given by his brother, resolved to defer their enterprise no 
longer than the following Sunday, when the Cardinal was to 
be present at high mass at the cathedral of Florence; an 
occasion at which it was thought that neither of the Medici 
could with decency absent himself. There it was determined 


that, in the midst of the most solemn offices of religion, the’! 









crime of assassination should be perpetrated; that the ele- 
vation of the host, as the kneeling victims bowed their heads, 
should be the signal of murder; and that at the moment of 
the sacrifice the Archbishop Salviati and others should seize 
the palace of the signiory, while Jacopo de’ Pazzi was to 
raise the city by the cry of liberty. Francesco de Pazzi 
charged himself, together with Bernardo Bandini, a daring 
and devoted partizan of his house, with the assassination of 
Giuliano. Giovanni Battista Montesecco, a condottiere in 
the papal service, had boldly engaged with his single hand 
to despatch. Lorenzo, while he understood that the murder 
|was to take place at a festival. But when Montessecco 
found that it was before the altar of God that it was intended 
he should shed the blood of a man whose hospitality he had 
enjoyed, his courage failed him. The soldier declared that 
he dared not add sacrilege to murder and perfidy ; and his 
office was committed to two ecclesiastics, who had not the 
same scruples. 

When the appointed morning arrived, the Cardinal Riario 
jand Lorenzo de’ Medici were already at the cathedral, the 
church was rapidly filling with people, and still Giuliano de’ 
Medici did not appear. The conspirators began to dread 
another disappointment, and Francesco de’ Pazzi and Ber- 
nardo Bandini left the cathedral to seek for him, and to per- 
suade him that his absence would be insiduously remarked. 
Every feeling which revolts at murder and treachery is 
strengthened, when we learn the terms of familiarity on 
which these men had just been living with him whom they 
were hurrying to death. They passed their arms round his 
waist, as if to draw him in playful violence towards the 
church, but in reality to feel whether he had put on his 
cuirass, which he wore with habitual timidity under his gar- 
ments. But Giuliano was indisposed ; he had discarded his 
armor ; and so unsuspicious was he at that hour of impend- 
ing evil, that he even left at home the dagger which usually 
hung at his side. As he entered the church and approached 
the altar, the two conspirators kept close to him; the two 
priestly assassins had also fixed themselves in the throng 
beside Lorenzo; and when the host was raised, and every 
knee was bending im adoration, Bandini struck his dagger 
into the breast of Giuliano. The victim staggered and fell, 
and Francesco de’ Pazzi threw himself upon him, with such 
blind fury, that besides inflicting on him several blows with 
his dagger, the least a death, he grievously wounded himself 
in the thigh. At the same moment the two priests attacked 
Lorenzo. One of them struck at his throat, but missed his 
aim ; and the blow which grazed the intended victim’s neck, 
merely started him to his defence. Rapidly throwing his 
cloak about his left arm, ‘for a shield, he drew his sword and 
courageously defended himself until his attendants came to, 
his aid. The priests then lost courage and fled ; but Ban-) 
dini, his dagger reeking with the blood of Giuliano, now) 
endeavored to rush upon Lorenzo, and stabbed one of his 
train to the heart, who had interposed to defend him. Lo- 
renzo, however, was by this time surrounded by his friends, 
who hastily sought refuge with him in the sacristy, and closed 
its brazen doors. Meanwhile the whole church was filled) 
with consternation ; and the first moment of surprise and) 
alarm had no sooner passed, than the friends of the Medici, 
collected from all quarters, and conveyed Lorenzo in safety’ 
to his palace. 

During this scene in the cathedral, the Archbishop Salviati, 
with a strong band of conspirators, attempted, as had been | 
concerted, to seize the palace of the signiory and the persons) 
of the magistrates. After filling the outer apartments with, 
his followers, the archbishop by his rank gained an easy ad-) 
mission to the presence of the gonfaloniere and priors who, 
were sitting. But, instead of immediately attacking them, he} 
hesitated ; and his manner betrayed so much confusion, that| 
the suspicion of the gonfaloniere being excited, he rushed 
from the hall and assembled the guards and servants of the 
palace. The doors were secured, and the conspirators were, 
furiously assaulted by the magistrates and their attendants 
with such motley weapons and instruments as the furniture 
of the palace afforded. Dispersed and intimidated, they, 








made but a feeble resistance, and were all either slaughtered 
on the spot, hurled from the windows, or made prisoners. 
Jacopo de’ Pazzi, followed by a troop of soldiery, attempted 
to succor them, after an abortive effort to excite the citizens 
to revolt by crying liberty through the streets. But the 
magistrates held the palace until numerous citizens came to 
their aid, and Jacopo, seeing that the game was lost, fled into 
the country. 

The fate of most of the conspirators was not long delayed. 



















































The Archbishop Salviati was hanged from a window of the 
public palace, even in his prelatical robes. Francesco de’ 
Pazzi, who, exhausted by loss of blood from his self-inflicted 
wound, had been obliged to confine himself to his uncle’s 
house, was dragged from his bed, and suspended from the 
same place of execution. Jacopo himself being discovered 
and arrested in the country by the peasantry, was brought 
into the city a few days afterwards, and similarly executed 
with another of his nephews, whose knowledge of the con- 
spiracy was his only crime, for he had refused to engage in 
it; and the whole of the devoted family of the Pazzi were 
condemned to exile, except Guglielmo, the brother-in-law of 
Lorenzo. The priests who had attacked Lorenzo, the con- 
dottiere Montesecco, and above seventy inferior persons be- 
sides, suffered death; and even Bernardo Bandini, though 
he escaped for a time to Constantinople, paid the forfeit of 
his crimes ; for Lorenzo had sufficient interest with Mahomet 
[I., to cause him to be seized and sent to Florence for exe- 
cution. The young Cardinal Riario, rather an instrument 
than an accomplice in the conspiracy, was with difficulty 
saved by Lorenzo from being torn to pieces by the fury of 
the Florentine mob; but his attendants were mercilessly 
butchered by them. 

The conspiracy of the Pazzi strikingly displayed the abso- 
luteness of the Medicean dominion over the will and affec- 
tions of the people of Florence. So far from showing any 
disposition to join the Pazzi in revolt, the populace were filled 
with grief and fury at the murder of Giuliano, and at the 
peril in which Lorenzo had stood. They had flown to arms 
to defend the Medici: and they paraded Florence for whole 
days to commit every outrage upon the dead bodies of the 
conspirators which still defiled the streets. The ery of 
“Palle, Palle!”’ the armorial device of the Medici, contin- 
ually resounded through the city; and the memory of the 
tragedy wherein Giuliano had fallen, was always associated 
in the public mind with a deepened and affectionate interest 
for the safety of Lorenzo, and with an attachment to his per- 
son, which lasted to his death. 


Aketthes of Cravel. 


THE APPROACH TO CANTON, 


§T he news by the late arrivals, that the British fleet had arrived at the 
entrance of the Pearl River, and were about sending up the light ves- 
sels to destroy the city of Canton, will render the following extracts, 
from ‘‘ Malcom’s Travels,” peculiarly interesting. The destruction 
of a defenceless city, containing a million of people, would show that 
the barbarity of the invaders was equal to the horrible injustice of 
their quarrel.] 

Tue China Sea has an extraordinary number of shoals and 
petty islands, making its navigation unpleasant and danger- 
ous, except when the monsoon enables a vessel to proceed 
through the centre. The boundary of the sea on the eastward 
is a succession of large islands, scarcely known by name, 
even to the well educated in our country. 

Approaching the coast of China in a day literally cloud- 
less, the fine headlands of the vast entrance of the Choo- 
Keang, or Pearl River, wore their best attractions. No river 
in the world, it is said, is so easily found and entered as this. 
No bar obstructs its entrance. No alluvial deposits spread 
dangerous flats along the shores. Scores of small but lofiy 
islands afford at once distinct landmarks, and a choice of 
channels. The entrance, thus marked and defended, extends 
nearly sixty miles along the coast from east to west; and 
for nearly forty miles toward Canton, the river preserves an 
average breadth of fifteen miles. At that point, called by 
Europeans the Bogue, or Bocca Tigris, the breadth is two 
miles, divided in the centre by anisland. This is considered 








'|by the Chinese the entrance of the river, and is defended by 


several forts of no great strength. 
We were boarded, many miles from land, by fishermen 


loffering to act as pilots, and by one of them were conducted 


to our anchorage, while his boat went to Macao, for the usual 
permit to proceed up the river, and the inner pilot. 
Lintin is an island, about in the centre of the outer harbor, 


Jand, though large, has few inhabitants, and is noted only as 


the theatre of the execrable opium-smuggling. Sheltered by 
its dreary heights lay the “ receiving-ships,” which take the 
drug from vessels as they arrive, and get rid of it by means 
of native fast boats. 

At the extreme western side of the entrance, twenty miles 
distant from Lintin, is the city of Macao, occupying the ex- 
treme south point of Heangshan Island. From thence to 
Canton is an inner passage, chiefly used by native boats. 
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Fifteen miles below Canton is Whampoa, beyond which 
foreign ships are not allowed to proceed. The anchorage 
extends two or three miles, along a reach of the river, lying 
east and west. In ordinary shipping seasons, one hundred 
or more vessels ride here, chiefly English and American. 

Whampoa is a considerable village, on an island of the 
same name. Its chief business is connected with the supply 
of vessels, and the smuggling of opium. 

Boats lie before the town, literally in thousands; and al- 
most every one, the permanent habitation of a family. The 
occupancy of these boats by a family, so far from preventing 
active employment, seems rather a qualification. The wife 
steers, while the husband rows, aided by children of both 
sexes, if they have any. Such as are not quite old enough 
to row, play about the boat with a great gourd fastened to 

their waist behind, to secure them from drowning, in case 
they fall overboard. Those a little younger are carefully 
tethered, so that they have the entire use of the deck, but 
cannot pass the gunwale. If there be an infant, it is fastened 
on the mother’s back, like a knapsack, without appearing to 
impede her motions, or be annoyed by them. Any one con- 
versant with boatmen, about other sea-ports in the East, or 
even in our owngcountry, cannot fail to be struck with the 
superiority of these. Their dress, the structure and appoint- 
ments of their boats, their quiet, order, industry, and good 
manners, are worthy of all imitation. 

The published accounts of the populousness of China, are 
strongly brought to mind, when one looks around on these 
bvats, and on the green fields and barren islands which make 
up the sceng from the deck of the ship. Every level spot is 
subdued for paddy, and the sides of every desolate island 
exhibit not only patches of cultivation, but houses and even 
villages. The same impression is created by a host of fish- 
ing smacks, which sweep the waters of the vast harbor. 
They literally swarm. I have stood and counted two hun- 
dred at a time, from the deck of the ship. 

From Whampoa to Canton, the boats of foreign ships are 
allowed to pass up and down, without examination at the 
custom houses. Passengers, however, generally use native 
boats, called “dollar boats,” as affording better shelter, and 
more conveniences. 

The scenery of the river, though monotonous, is attractive. 
On each side are rich rice-fields, with villages embosomed 
among orange-trees, lichis, and palms; while the rugged 
hills in the rear, irreclaimable even by Chinese industry, are 
dotted with tombs. Some fine pagodas are visible most of 
the way. The dikes are for the most part paved with excel- 
lent stone masonry, and planted with oranges, lichis, and 
bananas. 

Just before reaching the city is the anchorage of junks or 
native vessels trading to Canton, and of an imperial fleet. 
The latter may create a smile, but can awaken no terror. 
A little further on, other trading-boats of large size lie in 
hundreds. Then come long rows of floating houses, and 
these, with every sort of boat, more numerous as you ad- 
vance, till it becomes difficult, and even dangerous, to thread 
the maze with a row-boat. 

Arriving, at length, opposite Kwang-tung, or, as we call 
it, Canton, nothing is seen of the city except the river-suburbs, | 
and portions of the wall. Here boats of every description, 
and small junks, are so crowded together that the utmost! 
skill as well as caution is required, in order to avoid disaster. 
Cables stretch out from a hundred junks ; huge tea-boats, of| 
fifty or sixty tons, lie side to side, scores in arow. Dwelling 
houses of elegant and convenient construction, built on scows, 
are disposed in regular streets of great length. Mandareen 
boats, with gorgeous and beautiful ornaments, and fleet as 
the wind, move slowly round, acting as ariver police. Boats 
frgm the European ships, floating tradesmen, mechanics, 
hucksters, shopkeepers, and thousands that seem to be mere 
dwellings, are multiplied on every side ; so busy, so noisy, 
so crowded, so strange, that it seems as if one had suddenly 
dropped upon another planet ; and a man must be vain indeed. 
who does not feel himself an insignificant unit among such 
legions of busy ones, who merely regard him as a foreigner 

It is computed that eighty-four thousand families live in 
boats at Canton ; and that the whole population of the city 
and suburbs is about a million. 

[Of the “ execrable opium smuggling,” Mr. Malcom thus remarks :} 

The great blot on foreigners at Canton, though not on all. 
is the opium trade. That men of correct moral sensibilities 
and enlightened minds should be so blinded by custom, o: 
desire of gain, as to engage in this business, is amazing. A 
smuggler in Canton is no more honorable than a smuggler 
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on any other coast; in some respects less so. There is less|}endowed with a most wonderful clear-sightedness, which en- 
chivalry, hardihood, fatigue, exposure, and inducement, than/|jables him to grapple with his subject, and instantly see the 
in the case of a poor man, who braves both the war of ele-|/bottom of the most intricate questions; and his uaerring 
ments and legal penalty, to obtain subsistence for his family.}|judgment renders him capable of forming the most just de- 
Here, among a peaceable and perhaps timid people, they ||cisions on affairs with which he was previously unacquainted. 
incur no personal hazards, and set at defiance edicts and offi-|| Repeated illustrations of this are to be met with in the his- 


cers. No other smuggling introduces an article so deadly ||tory of his long political career. 


and demoralizing. The victims of it daily meet the smug- 


Like Cassio, he is no arithmetician, but his calculations 


gler’s eyes, and are among the patients resorting to the hos-)jare always correct. He never learnt to read until the age 


pital he helps to support. So well do they know the moral 
and physical evils of opium, that not one of them ventures 
on the habit of using it himself. 

No other smuggling is on so grandascale. The annual 
sale amounts to a‘sum equal to the entire revenue of the 
United States, and to the whole value of teas exported to 
England and America! At this very time, though efforts so 
extraordinary and persevering have been put forth by the 
Chinese government, to stop this infernal traffic, there are 
twenty-four opium ships on the coast. We have little reason 
to wonder at the reluctance of China to extend her intercourse 
with foreigners. Nearly the whole of such intercourse brings 
upon her pestilence, poverty, crime, and disturbance. 

No person can describe the horrors of the opium trade. 
The drug is often produced by compulsion, accompanied 
with miseries to the cultivators, as great as slaves endure in 
any part of the earth. The prices paid to the producer 
scarcely sustain life, and are many per cent. less than the 
article produces in China. The whole process of carrying 
and vending is an enormous infringement of the laws of 
nations, and such as would immediately produce a declara- 
tion of war by any European power—the grandest and 
grossest smuggling trade on the globe! The influence of 
the drug on China is more awful and extensive than that of 
rum in any country, and worse to its victims than any out- 
ward slavery. That the government of British India should 
be the prime abettors of this abominable traffic, is one of the 
grand wonders of the nineteenth century. The proud escut- 
cheon of the nation, which declaims against the slave trade, 
is thus made to bear a blot broader and darker than any 
other in the Christian world. 





lographticat. 


MEHEMET ALI. 


Tue following sketch of the character of Mehemet Ali, 
which appears in a French paper, will be read with interest 
at the present time: 

Mehemet Ali was born in 1769, at Cavalla, and is now, 
consequently, 71 years of age. He is short in stature, but 
strong and still hale, or far from infirmity. His fine fore- 
head and hazel eyes, deeply sunk in their sockets, his short 
mustache, flowing grey beard, and little mouth, make up an 
ensemble which, though it betrays cunning and finesse, yet, 
on the whole, gives him the appearance of a noble and ami- 
able man. 

His hands and feet are remarkably well made, and what 
is extraordinary for a Turk, he is incessantly pacing up and 
down his apartments. He is always remarkably clean and 
neat in his dress, but never wears any orders, nor any of 
those gorgeous decorations and embroideries, which are so 
much in fashion amongst his countrymen. 

The viceroy is excessively passionate, and can but ill con- 
ceal the emotions by which for the time he is agitated ; but 
he has much frankness and good faith, and abhors dissimu- 
lation. Extremely sensitive on all points of honor, reli- 
giously faithful to his word, he is utterly incapable of com- 
mitting a dishonorable action. His generosity is unbounded, 
apd frequently borders on prodigality. He is reported to 
have been a very great admirer of the fair sex, but is an ex- 
cellent father ; and it is painful to witness his anguish when 
bereaved of any of his numerous children, or any person 
to whom he is attached. 

Glory is his god, and his whole life has been spent in en- 
deavoring to shed a lustre on his name, and to leave behind 
him a glorious and ansullied reputation. He is very sensi- 
tive to the calamnies which the European papers have cir- 











of forty-five, when he commenced studying with all the ardor 
of a youthful mind. The histories of Alexander and Napo- 
leon were always his favorite subjects. He speaks no for- 
eign language, but such is his perspicuity, that whilst con- 
versing with Europeans, he frequently dispenses with the 
service of his interpreter, having gained from their eyes and 
gestures a tolerably correct idea of the subject on which they 
have been conversing. His great delight is to have some 
distinguished European or scientific person to converse with. 

He is religious, without being either a fanatic or bigot. 
But he is the first Mussulman sovereign who has afforded to 
Christians a sincere protection, which he has caused to be 
severely respected. Several Christians enjoy his friendship 
and confidence. He has given them rank and commands, 
and has raised them to the dignity of bey. Thus to soar 
above the deep-rooted prejudices of his court and people, he 
had to struggle against their intrigues and animadversions 
when they were jealous of the favors which he bestowed 
upon foreigners. 

His amusements are very simple and primitive; riding, 
and playing at chess or draughts with his officers and infe- 
riors, and sometimes even private soldiers. At both of these 
games he is remarkably skilful. 

With regard to his warlike qualities, it is only necessary 
to say that he rose to be what he is from the ranks, by means 
of his courage and talents. His courage and fearless in- 
trepidity have frequently hurried him into great danger. 
Even last year, notwithstanding his great age, did we see 
him undertake a voyage to Fazoglon, upwards of 1,000 
leagues from his capital, braving the rocks of the Nile, suf- 
fering shipwreck, swimming ashore, treating it as a joke, 
and pursuing his journey across the voiceless sands of the 
desert, mounted on a dromedary! Ali is incontestibly one of 
the most remarkeble men of the age. 


aad 


CHARLES LOUIS NAPOLEON. 

[The late ill-advised attempt of this individual to excite an insurrection 
in France, will render the following sketch of his career somewhat 
interesting at the present moment. It is copied, with some aiterations 
and additions, from an exchange paper, from which we cut it some 
months since. ] 

Prince Cuaries Louis Naroteon is the third son of Louis 
Napoleon, (King of Holland, ) brother to the Emperor, and of 
Hortense Eugenie, daughter to the Empress Josephine, and 
was born at Paris on the 20th of April, 1808. His birth was 
announced by the cannon of the Grand Army along its whole 
line, and his name was the first inscribed in the register, 
which was to regulate the right of succession in the Imperial 
family. It was after his that the name of the King of Rome 
was entered. He was not baptized until the 4th of Nov., 
1810, when the ceremony was performed by Cardinal Fesch, 
the Emperor standing godfather, and the Empress Maria 
|Louisa, godmother. It is a singular fact, that on the very 
same day the Emperor and Empress held over the baptismal 
font the son of the heroic Lannes —the same Duke of Monte- 
bello who, as Louis Phillippe’s ambassador to Switzerland, 
drove his baptismal brother from the chateau where his 
mother —the noble Hortense—expired! Napoleon Louis, 
as well as his brother, was an object of particular attachment 
on the part of the Emperor. At the return from Elba, he 
stood beside Napoleon during the holding of the Champ de 
Mai, and was presented to the deputations from the people 
and the army, and when the Emperor embraced him for the 
last time, at Malmaison, although then but seven years of 
age, he showed very strong feeling. He wanted to follow 
his uncle, and cried out, weeping, that he would go and fire 
off the cannon. It was with much difficulty that his mother 
pacified him. His exile now commenced, the first period of 








culated about him, and causes all of them to be translated || which was passed at Augsburg, where he pursued the clas- 


and read to him. 

Probably there is no man of his age who equals him in 
indefatigable activity. He allows himself but a few hours 
f repose; rises at four, when he receives reports from his 
ninisters and dictates his answers. He then reviews his 
iroops and inspects his shipping and public works. He is 


sical studies, which he had commenced at Paris. From 
thence he accompanied his mother into Switzerland, to the 
canton of Thurgau, where, while completing his educaticn, 
he was enabled to follow his own inclination, by applying 
himself to military science — first going through the exercises 
of the Baden regiment in garrison at Constance, and after- 
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the Revolution, having from the nature of his occupation, 


wards studying engineering and artillery at the camp of 
Thun, where he contracted the manly personal habits of the 
brave mountaineers, as appears from one of his letters to 
Hortense, dated Sept. 2, 1830, in which he writes: “I am 
engaged in military reconnoitreing in the mountains, walking 
ten or twelve leagues a day, with a knapsack on my back, 
and sleeping under a tent, at the foot of a glacier.” He was 
thus employed when he was surprised by the news of the 
Revolution of Juiy, 1830—a revolution which he flattered 
himself would annul the treaties of 1815, and put an end to 
banishment. But, alas, like many other exiles, he was sadly 
disappointed. After the Duke of Orleans had been placed 
upon the throne by Lafayette, Louis Napoleon — knowing 
that the Duke had frequently said to his mother, in 1829, 
that should he ever ascend the throne he would recall the 
Emperor’s family — wrote a letter to the “Citizen King,” 
asking permission to serve in the army as a common soldier, 
so anxious was he to return to his native land. This appli- 
cation of the enthusiastic youth, as is well known, was an- 
swered by a fresh act of banishment! This is not the only 
instance in which the “Citizen King” neglected to fulfil 
promises made by the “ Duke of Orleans,” as the great and 
good Lafayette soon, to his sorrow, found: who, in 1833, 
sent word to the Prince that he much desired to have an in- 
terview with him. They accordingly met, and Lafayette 
embraced the young pretender with great cordiality, declaring 
that he bitterly repented of what he had helped to do in July, 
and strongly recommended Louis Napoleon t6 seize the first 
favorable opportunity of returning to France: “for,” said/ 
he, “this government cannot stand, and your name is the 
only one that is popular.’”’ But to return to our narrative. 
Not long after the Prince found all hope of returning to 
France cut off, he was filled with new enthusiasm by the 
movement which occurred in Italy, in 1831, where he arrived 
from Switzerland with his mother. He at once ardently 
espoused the cause, and zealously labored to promote it, as 
did also his brother: the one, until his death at Forli, and) 
the other until the capitulation of Ancoda, without accom-| 
plishing any thing, owing to the imbecility and indecision of 
their leaders. Young Napoleon was now in extreme oaaeii’ 
Tuscany notified to Hortense that he would not be received! 
jnto its territory, and the Austrian minister declared that he| 
would not be suffered to reside in Switzerlapdl. . An Austrian 
fleet was then cruising in the Adriatic, and should the Aus- 
trians fasten their clutches upon him, his fate was certain. 
He was at this critical moment in the palazza at Ancoda, in 
a feeble state of health, with his mother, who kept him nied 
cealed, two rooms only separating them from the Austrian 
commander in chief! In these trying circumstances, Hor- 
tense resolved to save her remaining son by means of that 
very France which, on pain of death, he was forbidden to 
enter! Accordingly, by means of a passport furnished her 
at Genoa by an Englishman, she boldly entered France, and, 
after arriving at the Hotel de Hollande, in Paris, wrote to! 
inform Louis Phillippe. An interview took place — the “Citi- 
zen Royal” was all kindness — made many promises which 
he had not, of course, the slightest idea of fulfilling —and in 
a few days after this, sent a messenger to acquaint Hortense’ 
that herself and son must immediately quit France! On his 
arrival in Paris, the Prince received an invitation from the. 
envoys from Warsaw to Poland, but the news of the fall of | 
Warsaw, stopped him on the very point of departure. In| 
Switzerland in 1832, 33, and 35, Louis Napoleon published | 
his “ Reveries Politiques,” his “Considerations Politiques et!| 
Militaires sur la Suisse,” and his “Manuel d’ Artillerie,” | 
works which have been much praised for the science and! 
learning displayed in them. The circumstances of the affair’, 
of Strasburg, in 1830, are too fresh in every one’s mind to|| 
be repeated. It may not, however, be generally known, that! 
when the news of that catastrophe arrived at Paris, as many! 
as eighty general and superior officers met together and)| 
bound themselves to protest against the Prince’s being brought. 
to trial. The embarkation of Louis Napoleon for this coun-! 
try, his return to Switzerland at the time of his mother’s ill- 


ness, and the transactions between France and Switzerland, | 
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Deferred Articles. 


WONDERFUL MACHINE. 
A creat degree of interest has recently been excited in 


effect a wonderful revolution in the art or printing. The 
inventor is a person named Joseph Von Kliegel, and the 


machine is said to possess the two-fold power of superseding 


the operation of the hand in composing and distributing types. 
Only the model has, as yet, been produced ; but a committee 


has been formed at Presburgh, under the superintendence of 


Count Ludwig Bethnany, for the purpose of raising the funds 
necessary for the construction of the machine. 

Von Kliegel has given to his invention the name of Typo- 
graphische Schnellsezund-Sorter machine. Though capable 
of conjoint operation in the process of composing and dis- 
tributing, yet the two powers of the machine, being quite 
distinct and independent of each other, are capable of acting 
separately. Herr Von Kliegel has pledged himself first to 
complete that portion of the machine applicable to type 
sorting. 

A sheet of Cicero type may, it is said, be broken up and 
distributed within the duration of an hour and a half, by an 
operation which requires no manual aid, and may be made 
to act day and night like clock work. In the course of a day 
ten sheets may be broken and distributed. The composing 
machine is with the distributing machine, so that the type- 
boxes may be instantaneously transferred from the latter to 
the former. The distributing machine is worked by means 
of a handle, turned like that of a mangle. The composing 
machine acts by means of a key-board, like that of a piano 
forte, which must be touched by the compositor. It is ex- 
pected that by the aid of this invention words may be com- 
posed as rapidly as they are spelt. Even a slow unpractised 
compositor may compose a sheet of Cicero type in an hour 
and a half; and he requires no other help than that of a boy 
to lift from the machine each page as it is completed. 


MYSTERIOUS AFFAIR. 

A LETTER received at New Orleans (via Havana) from 
Nassau, N. P., dated Aug. 27, gives the following singular 
detail : — “ A singular circumstance occurred a few days ago. 


A large French ship from Hamburg, bound to Havana, was 


picked up by one of our little wreckers about a fortnight ago, 
quite deserted. She was afloat with no sails set but a jib — 


not in the least injured — having a very valuable cargo of 


wines, silks, fruits, &c., and all in good order, and her papers 
and every thing on board in their proper places. When 
sounded, three feet water was found in her hold, which was 
immediately pumped out; and it was discovered that she 
had noleak. <A few poultry and a cat were only found alive. 
There were a number of cages, with canary birds, apparently 
starved to death in them. I have seen one of the persons 
who first went on board, and he says that the cabin and state 


rooms were beautifully furnished, and had all the appearance 


of passengers having just stepped out of them —one in par- 
ticular had a ladies’ toilet, combs, brushes, &c., and on a set- 
tee lay a bonnet, shawl, work-box, needles, thimble, &c., as if, 


that moment laid down. Noone can conjecture why she was 


so abandoned. There are many cases on board addressed to; 


Presburgh by the invention of a machine which promises to 


daily intercourse with them, and thé opportunity of knowing 
all the important events of each succeeding day. He was 
always temperate in his general character. He was a pro- 
fessor of religion, and enjoyed its consolations under the 
infirmities of very advanced years. His death was sudden, 
not caused apparently by any particular disease, as, on the 
morning of his death, he had every prospect of continuing 
among us several years longer. 





Crocopites. — Twelve species of crocodiles have been dis- 
tinguished, four of which are called alligators, and two 
gavials. Those of the Nile are the largest, but they are now 
very uncommon ; at least in lower Egypt, where a crocodile 
would be regarded as a great curiosity. Their form is that 
of a lizard, sometimes thirty feet long, and nine or ten feet 
round. The body is covered with scales, hard enough to 
turn a musket ball; with a mouth several feet long, filled 
with teeth like a saw. They pursue their prey with agility, 
but cannot turn, and, therefore, are easily escaped; but 
whatever is once caught is held fast, and if large, drowned. 
They roar like a bull, and in winter are said to be torpid. 
The females lay from thirty to one hundred eggs in a season, 
but they are destroyed by the ichneumon ; and some species 
of tortoise destroys their young. They are so tenacious of 
life, that it is very difficult to kill them. If well fed, they 
become tame; and Labat, an African traveller, asserts that 
they are seen in villages without dread, and even played 
with by children, — their usual ferocity being ascribed solely 
to hunger. 











| Unnecessary Apvice.—A country gentleman, who fills 
every situation necessary to constitute him “ the head of the 
village,”’ and who has taken some pains to instruct the rustic 
||inhabitants in the proper signs of respect due to him, being 
lately on a horse somewhat given to shy, and observing a 
lad walking before him, called out, ‘‘ Boy, don’t take off your 
hat.” The youth, turning his head, very innocently answer- 


ed, “I worn’t a goin’ to, sir.’’ 
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Trav oF Prince Lovis Naroteon.— The person ewnployed 
to conduct the defence before the Court of Peers, was M. 
Berryer, an advocate of great distinction, but of the old legiti- 
\}mist party. His ground of defence is the singular one, that 
as the present government founds its claims on the national 
will, it cannot dispute the rights of the Bonapartean dynasty, 
|| without subverting its own. The following extract gives the 
|| substance of his argument : 
| «In 1830 the people declared its sovereignty ; it declared 
that it resumed its rights, and asserted the will of a majority 
of the citizens. You have recognized this, and have thus 
'| consecrated it at the head of your fundamental law. 
'| The principle which now governs you is the principle of 








|| 1791, in virtue of which an appeal was made to the nation ; 
\!in virtue of which 4,000,000 of votes, in 1804, declared that 


different merchants in Havana, and the vessel by which I) France demanded hereditary government in the dynasty of 


am now writing is despatched to gain some information on 
the subject. She is a large new ship, built this year, and is 
named the Rosalie.” 


ANOTHER OF THE TEA-PARTY GONE. 
Mr. Witttam Pierce, one of the few survivors of the 


famous Tea-Party — that is, the party which threw the tea| 


overboard from a British ship in Boston harbor, previous to 
the Revolution —died at his residence week before last, aged 
ninety-five. He occupied the same shop in Marshall street — 
or one near the same place —- which he occupied previous to 


the Revolution. He was by trade a barber ; and he retained 


to the last a few old customers who knew him in the time 


that “tried men’s souls.””’ He has for many years past re- 


which compelled him once more to leave the latter country,! ceived a pension from the government in part pay for his 


are all matters of notoriety. The last accounts we had of) patriotic services. Mr. Pierce was present at the celebrated | 


him, he was undergoing his trial at Paris for his late foolish|| Tea-Party Lecture, given by the late B. B. Thatcher, at the 
expedition, the repetition of his offence having in a great! Masonic Temple, a few years since, and was referred to by 
measure destroyed the sympathy existing in his behalf, and| him in connection with that event. He dined on the fourth 
enabled the government to take what course with him they | of July, 1839, with the citizens in Faneuil Hall at the Tem- 
thought fit. |perance celebration, and entered with much interest into the 
festivities of the occasion. Mr. Pierce was for many years 
|intimate with the distinguished men of the troubled times of 








REAL GENTLEMEN never use profane language. 


Napoleon. This was abolished in 1814; but you know 
|| what passed in 1815. Gentlemen! amongst yourselves, how 
often have I heard voices raised against the abolition of the 
|| principle which consecrated the hereditary power of Napo- 
leon; but how many of you have I seen descend evén to 
| party struggles for the re-establishment of the dogma of the 
|| sovereignty of the people, which had been destroyed? Is 
'| the restoration of the empire, then, a phantom —a dream ? 
Well, then, the Emperor Napoleon is dead, and all is now 
dead with him! But in saying this, what do we say! Did 
his dynasty, which was founded by the national sovereignty, 
'| promise the country to last during the life of only one man! 
'|It is thus that you must now attack the guarantees of the 
power which you defend, in order to repulse that which claims 
l\them? The empire has fallen: but under what circum- 
||stances? At the moment of the fall of the political dogma, 
on which the empire was founded, what did you do in 1830? 
| You revived this dogma, and with it the hereditary rights of 
‘ithe Napoleon family.” 

The whole speech is highly eloquent, and produced great 
| 





sensation among the Peers. It closes with the following 


appeal : 
‘“‘ Marshals, dukes, barons ! who made you what you are? 
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Mait Route sy tae Rep Sea.—A company has been 
formed in London, composed of some of the principal mer- 
chants of that city, for the purpose of establishing on a per- 
manent basis a regular communication by steam between 
England and India, by the way of the Mediterranean and the 
Red Sea. The expense of the outlay, consisting of seven 
steam ships, cost of stations, incidental charges, etc., is esti- 
mated at £800,000. The annual expenditure, comprising 
wages, coal, victualling, etc., is placed at £239,000. The 
income from carrying passengers, less victualling and land 
transportation, is calculated at £281,000 per annum, and 
freight of light articles at £24,000 ; total, £305,000, yielding 
an income of £66,000, or 11 per cent. The vessels are to be 
constructed so that they can go round the Cape of Good Hope, 
if the Red Sea passage should be obstructed. The mail is 
now regularly transported by the Red Sea, occupying about 
a month between Bombay and London. 

A late Paris paper says that the King of Prussia has be- 
stowed a pension of 4000 thalers, about twenty-eight hun- 
dred dollars, annually, on the celebrated poet Lewis Tieck. 
The King announced this donation to Mr. Tieck, in a letter 
written with his own hand, and expressed it in a very kind 
manner, in which he invites him to pass all his summers at 
the royal residence of Sans Souci. Mr. Tieck, who has been 
for some time established at Dresden, is making preparations 
to visit Berlin immediately, to return his thanks in person to 
King Frederic William IV., for the great favor he has thus 
bestowed upon him. 

Cuba, with a population of less than a million and a half, 
pays to the mother country the enormous revenue of $12,000, 
000. It is not a little singular that during all the civil con- 
tests of Spain, the government of this Island has remained 
undisturbed, and the security of life and property confirmed 
and strengthened. 


EUsSiNness Directorm. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Twelve or fifteen good, efficient, and responsible Agents are wanted, to 
travel in this and the neighboring States, to obtain subscribers for dif- 
ferent valuable publications, to whom very liberal inducements will be 
given. Apply to C. D. Strona, 17 School Stveet, up stairs. 


HENRY PRENTISS, 
No. 33 Court St opposite the new Court Honse,) has constantly on 
hand the greatest y of Sheet Music and Musical Instruments to 
be found in the me i Piano Fortes and Harps for sale, or to let on 
reasonable terms, Umbrellas and Instruments repaired. *,* Wholesale 
dealers from the country supplied at a liberal discount. 


DANIEL MANN, M. D., ; 
Surgeon Dentist, and manutacturer of Mineral Teeth, 16 Summer Street, 
Koston. His mineral teeth are of the highest perfection, beauty, and 
strength His mode of filling teeth is a perfect preservation. ‘Those 
whose teeth are decaying, should lose no time in having them saved. 
All operations warranted. 


GEO. R. FRENCH, 
(Successor to D. Rus-eil,) No. 12 School Street. Visiting cards en- 
graved and printed, in the neatest manner. 


FORD’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE, 

No. 2 Wilson’s Lane, Boston. Meals served up at all hours of.the day, 
(Sundays excepted.) ...Fruit and Pastry, Hot Coffee, Tea, Chocolate 
Buckwheat and Rice Cakes, Soda and Mead, &c. &c...,Oysters served 
up in the most approved style. *,* Gentlemen transiently visiting the 
city, will find the above a desirable place to obtain a meal, being con- 
stantly kept neat and orderly, and supplied with a great variety of dishes, 
varying in price from 6 1-4 to 50 cts. 


T. GILBERT & CO., 
Piano Forte Manufacturers, at their old stand, No. 402 Washington St. ; 
entrance to Warerooin No. 406, next door to Washington Bank. 


C. D. STRONG, 
Bookbinder and Publisher, No. 17 School street, Boston. Particular at- 
tention paid to binding Music, Newspapers, and all kinds of second 
hand books, for private and public libraries. Very neat, and cheap. 


WILLIAM PRATT, 
No. 14 Hanover Street, importer and dealer in Gold and Silver Watches, 
Jewelry,&c. The most complicated Watches and Music Boxes repaired. 


PAMELIA HILL, 


Miniature Painter, No. 19 Somerset Street. 


OAKES & SWAN, 


Music Engravers and Publishers, 8 1-2 Tremont Row. 


You will say your exploits, your services. Be itso; butit// The brig Franklin of Proviné@town, of about 150 tons, re- 
is to the magnificence of the empire, and to its liberality||cently arrived at Boston from x months’ whaling cruize, 
alone, that you owe, nearly all of you, the right of sitting in|} with a cargo of oil, which netted over twenty-one thousand 
this assembly. (Great agitation.) Gentlemen: you have/|dollars, three-fourths of which was net profit, and the share 
to pronounce on a question which is purely political; youjjof the smallest boy on board was two hundred and thirty 
are not judges —you are politicians. You will then send|/dollars for six months’ labor. 
the accused again into exile—exile is the position which|} J. V. Clevenger, the distinguished young sculptor, from 
the law has created for him. Let the law be executed, and|/Cincinnati, sailed from New York, a few days since, in the 
his exile recommence. ‘Any other condemnation would be||packet ship Sully, for Havre. His destination is Florence. 
immortal in presence of the obligations which are imposed ||Ex-Governor Edward Evergtt, Greenough, Powers, and R. 
upon you, and above all, with the reminiscences of your own ||H. Wilde, (formerly member of Congress from Georgia, ) are 
lives. now residing in that beantiful city. 
There will be six eclipses next year — four of the sun, 
Marriace Ceremonies.— The most interesting customs|jinvisible—and two of the moon, both total and visible in 
originate with a people who are just passing from a state of||this country. One takes place on the 5th of February, the 
barbarism to that of semi-civilization. That is what may be|jother on the 2d of August. 
termed the romantic era in a nation’s history ; and as the|| Oak wood is selling at Northampton for $3 a cord; at 
people advance in civilization, these curious customs become|| Philadelphia, for $5.25; and at Baltimore, for $4.25. 
divested of all that is gross, and their superstitious character —— 
is tolerated after it ceases to be believed. Inthe Greek Island|} Foreicn.— The steam-ship Acadia arrived at this port on 
of Santa Maura, when the bride and bridegroom join hands,||Saturday morning last, bringing London papers to the 3d 
they are immediately separated by a young man; in conse-|j/inst. News reached London on the 3d, in the short period of 
quence of which ceremony, a firm belief is entertained that|/nine days from Alexandria, that the firman of the Sultan de- 
their first born will be a son. In some villages on the samej| posing Mehemet Ali was communicated to him on the 21st 
island, on the wedding day, the bridegroom is conducted at{|September, and that the Consuls of the four powers instantly 
the first appearance of daylight to an open place, and seated ||struck their flags, and retired on board their shipping. Bey- 
in a chair, when two men immediately begin, the one to|/rout in Syria had surrendered to the allies after a bombard- 
comb his hair, and the other to lather his face. These ope-|/ment of nine hours, the Egyptian troops having evacuated 
rations are continued till sunset. As a compensation forj|it in the night. The coast of Syria had been previously 
these jocose ceremonies, a basin is placed at his feet to re-||/blockaded for a period of about three weeks, by the British 
ceive contributions, each person throwing into it a few pieces||ships of war. 
of money. In this way is made upa kind of marriage dowry.|} A terrible earthquake has totally destroyed the town of 
—__ Makitchevan, damaged all the buildings at Erivan, and de- 
Sream Vessets or War.— The British and French are far||vastated the two districts of Sharour and Sourmate, in: Ar- 
ahead of our country in the employment of steam in their|;menia. All the villagesin those districts have been destroyed. 
navy. The British have already 79 war steamers, 31 of||But the most awful event has taken place in the neighborhood 
which employ a force of 5,900 horse power ; and the French|/of Mount Ararat. A considerable mass was loosened from 
have 34 vessels, with 5,120. Each government has several |/the mountain, and destroved every thing in its way for the 
more upon the stocks or nearly completed. In addition to|/distance of seven wersts (nearly five English miles.) Among 
this superiority in their war vessels, the British have vast|jothers, the great village of Akhouli has had the fate of Her- 
resources in their commercial steam vessels, of which there|jculaneum and Pompeii. About 1000 inhabitants were buried 
are no less than 899, with a total force of 68,145 horse power. |/under the heaps of rocks. 
Many of these can be fitted up for war service in a very short|} The King of Netherlands has announced to his ministers 
time, though they must be somewhat deficient in some ofjithe intention of abdicating his throne, and that a proclama- 
the securities provided in vessels expressly built for that ser-|/tion would be issued in a few days, informing his subjects of 
vice. The English government have determined to insert|jhis resolution. The succession will of course devolve upon 
in all future contracts for mail packets, that the steamers||the Prince of Orange. He has descended from his high es- 
shall be built and armed as for naval service, though they||tate, solely to accomplish in private life the union with the 
shall not be required to carry their war armament in time of||Countess D'Oultremont, which met with so much opposition 
peace. when first announced to the Dutch people about a twelve- 
From these statements it will be seen that Great Britain||month ago. : 
is determined to maintain the naval supremacy she has so|| Intelligence had reached London, by the way of Bombay, 
long boasted of, and which in fact constitutes the only se-|/that the British expedition had reached China, and had de- 
curity for the integrity of her widely extended empire. It|/stroyed the forts of the Bocca Tigris. Some troops and sea- 
will also appear that if a contest should actually take place||men were sent on shore to put them in a state of defence 
in Europe, which the present aspect of affairs renders some-|jagainst the Chinese. The expedition then proceeded towards 
what probable, the French could not rely with so much con-|| Whampoa, having pressed two Chinese pilots ; but on reach- 
fidence on their steam marine as their own statements would ||ing Second Bar, the passage for large vessels was impeded 
lead us to suppose, more especially if the British are equally ||by the Chinese having taken the precaution to sink some 
skilled in the new mode of gunnery so successfully practised ||large janks. The smaller vessels and steamers were to pro- 
at St. Juan de Ulloa. ceed with a strong military force to raze Canton to the ground. 
a at The Proclamation of the Union of the two Canadas is to be 
New Music. — Parker & Ditson have published the “ Free-/lissued on the 1st of January, 1841, and the elections under 
men’s Quick Stép,” composed by Geo. Hews, and performed || ihe new constitution will take place on the following month. 
at the late Bunker Hill Convention. It is embellished by a|| The princess Augusta, daughter of George III., died on 
fine view of the Monument, with the cavalcade and procession || he 224 Sept., at Clarence House, St. James, in her 72d year. 
in the act of countermarching on the’square at its foot. Parliament was to be prorogued to the 16th of November. 
The trial of Prince Louis Napoleon and his associates, was 
ae eklp DYE ¢ Ory. progressing before the court of Peers. 
Marshal Valle was still fighting the Arabs, near Algiers, 
Kive’s Cuaret Burvine Grounp.—This cemetery, which ||and had defeated the enemy in several skirmishes. 
is now exposed to the public view, by the improvements inj} A gardener of Glasgow, having noticed that a piece of 
its vicinity, is the most ancient in the city. It belonged |}j woollen rag*which had blown upon a current bush, was soon 
originally to the lot of Mr. [saac Johnson, the husband of the|/covered with caterpillars, he placed pieces of woollen cloth 
far-famed Lady Arabella, one of the daughters of the Earl||in every bush in his garden, and found the next day, that the 
of Lincoln. Mr. Johnson died about a year after the first||/caterpillars had universally taken to them for Shelter. In 
settlement of the town, and was buried in one corner of his||this way he destroyed many thousands. 
lot, which included the space between School, Washington,|| It is stated as a curious fact, that Mehemet Ali, Napoleon 
Court and Tremont streets. Out of respect for his memory,|| Bonaparte, and the Duke of Wellington were all born in the 
the inhabitants had the bodies of their friends deposited near||same year. 
his resting place, and hence the beginning of the Chapel|| The Dutch possessions in Sumatra are no longer to be de- 
burying ground. pendencies of Java, but are to be erected into a separate 
To speak of a divorce, says the Picayune, now is vulgar.||government. Java is to furnish four millions of guilders, 
The phrase substituted for it is ‘a repeal of the union.” to establish and maintain the new government. 
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She Wus CWT. inead, requesting that the sentence might be put into execu-||cannot long remain concealed. The seed in the ground may 

a TION 2 resist the sunbeam, if such genius can remain unknown : — 
Hors Dererren.— “Go to bed, sir, in the closet there,”’|} “Father, would ye just gie me my licks this night? for I ‘ 

said an enraged father to a son, who had given bim just |/canna sleep without them.” 

cause of offence , ‘were it not that these gentlemen are 

present, [ would give you a sound whipping ; but you shal!|| On Dest,—(By Dr. Franklin.) —“ Rather go to bed sup- 


“ Farewell, dear girl, farewell, farewell, 
I ne’er shall love another! 
In peace and comfort you may dwell, 
And I’ll go home to mother.”? 











have it before breakfast to-morrow, certain.” perless, than rise in debt.” “He who runs in debt, gives 
The little rebel went to his crib with a heavy heart, and|/another man power over his liberty.” The Boston Weekly Magazine 
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Just when the party was about to break up, the closet door|} Tae Latest Gem.— We find the following in an exchange 
was quietly pulled back, and the young offender put out his''paper. We do not know the name of the author, but he 
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